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Irrationals and Verse Reading 


A recent paper (On Reading Verse, Vol. V. p. 42) sug- 
gested that the CLassicaL BULLETIN give practical hints 
on versification since ‘‘one finds in modern works the 
most divergent affirmations.’’ As I pointed out in the 
Bu.uetiIn for October, 1928, the confusion in modern 
metric thevries seems to result almost entirely from the 
neglect of the fundamental law of relationship of one 
to two time units between short and long syllables, even 
among those authorities who admit the law as a basic 
fact. J. H. H. Schmidt, for instance, following Aris- 
toxenos (Frag. Psel. I), says on page 10': ‘‘In Greek 
poetry it is a fundamental principle that a long syllable 
has twice the time of a short one,’’ and on page 35: ‘‘In 
the Greek language there can be given to the long 
syllable which begins the measure . . . a value greater 
than that of two shorts. . . . Moreover, the long syllable 
may fill out an entire measure.’’ In other words, despite 
the fundamental principle of a relationship of 2:1 be- 
tween longs and shorts, ratios both of 3:1 and 4:1 are to 
be found! How does this confusion arise? 

The difficulty seems to have root among the ancients 
themselves. They were divided into two apparently 
opposite schools, the Metrists and the Rhythmists. The 
Metrists held rigidly to the theory of exact relationship 
—1:2. The position of the Rhythmists is well set forth 
by Marius Victorinus? (p. 39 f Weil): ‘‘Musici qui 
temporum arbitrio syllabas committunt, in rhythmicis 
modulationibus aut lyricis cantionibus per circuitum 
longius extentae pronuntiationis tam longis longiores 
quam rursus per correptionem breviores brevibus pro- 
ferunt.’’ But Victorinus’s comment is illuminating. He 
dismisses the entire matter as ‘‘secrupulositas’’: “‘ . 
ut dicimus omnes Germanos longos esse, quamvis non 
sint omnes eiusdem staturae, sic dicemus etiam has 
syllabas in genere esse, non in spatio, longarum, seu 
brevivm syllabarum.’’ It seems quite clear that the 
argument was about technicalities, that it did not touch 
the fundamental principles of prosody at all. The 
Metrists were interested in scansion as such, in the na- 
ture of the feet, the length of the period or verse, the 
exact laws of metrical correspondence. The Rhythmists 
were excellent phonetists. It was their duty to investi- 
gate not verse-forms, but the form of all verse, the deli- 
cate variations of tempo, pitch, cadence, pause, ictus. 
As Viectorinus tells us, they argued that there must be a 


difference in time lengths between duqteopévos, in which 
the first syllable is long by position, and jugieopévos, in 
which the first syllable is long both by nature and by 
position. In doing this, they were quite within the 
province of their own science, and were justified in re- 
senting the rigorism of Metrists who contended that 
there was no elasticity in vowel lengths, and held the 
rule of proportion with too great mathematical fixity, 
forgetting that there is a vast difference between a 
mathematical and an artistic law. In fact, however, far 
from denying the law, the Rhythmists distinctly affirmed 
it; but they saw the absurdity of imagining that it was 
determined with mathematical exactitude, that every 
“‘long’’ is exactly equivalent to every other ‘‘long,’” 
that the measured plaint of the protagonist has time 
‘values mathematically identical with those found in the 
‘rapid-fire dialogue of the stichomythy.* The result was, 
as Victorinus adds, ‘‘non parva dissentio’’ between 
the schools. 

Where the Rhythmists might have gone astray—and 
I can find no evidence of such an error in the extant 
fragments—would be in affirming that the lengthening 
of a vowel, long ‘‘by position’’ and nature, was sufficient 
to increase its value by a whole ‘‘time,’’ and make it 
equivalent to three shorts, instead of the usual two. In- 
deed, they could not do so, without destroying metrical 
regularity in every dipody-trimeter of the dramatists, 
where such a syllable oceurred. For instance, the line 
(Oed. Col. 602) dv xeppaiad’, dot’ oixeiv dixa; 
would be rendered absolutely arrhythmic if the long 
syllables of the first, fourth and fifth iambies were held 
for three beats. What the Rhythmists did say was very 
different. Aristoxenos® explains the matter clearly. He 
says the ratio between thesis and arsis lies somewhere be- 
tween the two ratios that are distinguishable ty aiotjoet, 
namely between 2:2 and 2:1 or 2:2 and 2:3.° For ‘‘some- 
where between’’ he employs the words petaEv and péoos. 
Now as Professor Goodell points out, the common mean- 
ing of these two words is not just half-way between, but 
‘simply between, somewhere between boundaries named 
or implied; if a greater precision was desired, some pre- 
cisely defining word or phrase had to be added.’” 

There is a further point to be noted. Aristoxenos 
explicitly states that such a ratio was not distinguishable 
ty aicdyoe. Now, if the additional time length were 
equal to one short syllable (one-half long syllable), it 
would certainly be distinguishable. Moreover, as spoken 
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verse has its primary appeal to the ear, only such ratios 
as are sharply defined and clearly discernible may con- 
stitute a metrical relationship. For all metrical pur- 
poses, then, the ratio of 1:2 between syllables is ade- 
quate. For rhythmical purposes it is not adequate. 
What Prof. Richardson says (Greek and Latin Gly- 
conics; p. 257) of the Roman and Greek schools, is 
equally true if we apply the distinction to the Metrists 
and Rhythmists: ‘‘This lack of agreement results mainly 
from differences of method and aim. A Greek metrician 

. usually sets forth a plan consistent with the 
rhythm. His formulation is likely to serve as a practical 
aid for a reader or singer. A Roman metrician, on the 
other hand, dealing with a similar verse, is likely to be 
less concerned with the rhythm as felt by the poet, than 
with the origin of the verse form.’’ The Metrist tells us 
what verse forms we are reading. The Rhythmist tells 
us how to read them. The Metrist tells us that the ratio 
between long and short is as of 2:1. The Rhythmist ac- 
cepts the fact, and then proceeds to show us just how 
much freedom ean be allowed in the application of the 
general prineiple without destroying the impression of 
the ratio. 


I have spent so long a time in the discussion of these 
two schools for two reasons: 1) The moderns have built 
up their system almost entirely on the few seattered 
passages of the Rhythmists which deal with irrational 
syllables; 2) To read classical verse correctly we must 
follow both schools at: once ; we must read both metrically 
and rhythmically. 


1) Precisely what, then, do the moderns affirm about 
irrational syllables? They evade the examples given by 
Victorinus, misinterpret the passage of Aristoxenos 
quoted above, and make practically any long capable of 
indefinite expansion. It is this which has caused ‘‘the 
most divergent affirmations’’ of which Mr. Beck speaks. 


Line 590 of Antigone, for instance, which has a clear- 
ly-marked six-measure iambic basis, is made ‘‘irrational’’ 
in this manner, where every triseme ( Z ) has the value 
of three shorts: 


uudivder xeharvav Diva xai 


LU|—A 
instead of 


According to this theory, then, there is nothing in the 
syllables themselves to show when they are long, and 
when they are ‘‘longis longiores’’ to the extent of filling 
out a whole measure. The only means of determining 
is stated by Schmidt thus: ‘‘If it is possible from the 
sum total of metrical facts to determine in what measure 
a song is written, it will be right to admit at all points 
longer notes, if thus the equality of the measures is pre- 
served.’’ (Introd. to Rhythmie and Metrie, p. 36.) But 
the difficulty is that in this system the metrical facts are 
determined by the length of the syllables, and the length 
of the syllables is determined by the metrical facts. 


2) The first metrical fact is that every long has ap- 
proximately the value of two shorts.’ Practically, then, 
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in reading Greek, we should endeavor to read ‘‘quan- 
titively, giving to each syllable its proper time. No one 
who reads Greek and Latin accentually, stressing the 
longs and leaving the shorts unstressed, can arrive at a 
very clear idea of the stuff from which classical verse 
music is created. As Sidney Lanier demonstrates, ac- 
centuation and time-value even in English verse are 
quite different entities, but in Greek verse, recognition 
of this difference is of paramount importance. The 
Greeks had developed a triple verse music, of quantity, 
stress, and pitch. Any one with a sense of time-values 
ean learn to read verse quantitively. Any one who 
speaks a highly accentual language can scarcely avoid 
stressing the principle syllable of the foot. There is, 
though, one difficulty. The error of those who read 
Greek as they would English, lies rather in their identi- 
fication of ictus and pitch. We have a strong inclination 
to raise the voice in emphasis. Indeed, we commonly 
confuse the ideas of ‘‘high’’ and ‘‘loud,’’ ‘‘soft’’ and 
‘“‘low.’’ The Greeks did not do this. Stress and tone 
were absolutely distinct in their speech, and the ictus on 
the main syllable did not interfere at all with the pitch, 
which we distinguish by the Greek accents—acute, grave, 
and circumflex. These three signs indicate not stress, 
but tone: the acute is a raising of the tone; the circum- 
flex is a dropping from one note to another, so that the 
long syllable over which it is placed contains two notes, 
connected by a descending glide of the voice; the grave 
is a noticeable lowering of the pitch. We can easily read 
with quantity and accurate stress, but we can never 
attain to the exact tévos. It was definite. It was pre- 
cise. But Cicero himself, who heard it every day, tells 
us that he could not master it. The best we can do is to 
suggest by the means above, a melody whose beauty we 
have lost forever and beyond recall. 


If we read according to quantity, we read metrically. 
Stress, tone, and ecaesura are within the province of 
rhythmic. Caesuras indicate the end of a verse-phrase 
or period. They should be clearly marked by a slight 
pause no longer than that given to a ‘‘breathing’’ in 
musie—a brief interruption, which does not destroy the 
time of the measure in which it occurs, since it is gained 
from the preceding note. The duration of the caesura 
is entirely dependent on the sense of the passage and 
may be made comparatively long at a full stop, or re- 
duced to the brevity of a sharp consonant where the 
thought carries over to the next spoken phrase without 
interruption. A pause is always necessary, for if no 
audible division is made, one very important part of 
secondary rhythm, the verse phrase, will be imper- 
ceptible th aiodyoet. 


If, as I have said, the argument about irrational 
syllables is purely technical, syllables ‘‘longis longiores’’ 
should cause no difficulty to the reader. As a matter of 
fact they do not. A common misconception of the syllable 
‘‘long by position’’ is that in some mysterious way the 
quantity of the vowel is doubled when it precedes two 
consonants. Such is not the case. The vowel remains 
short always, but in a language such as Greek, where the 
vowels were very rapidly enunciated and the consonants 
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sharply cut, the time consumed in pronouncing two con- 
sonants was equivalent to that given to one short vowel. 
Hence, one ‘‘time’’ is given to the short vowel, and one 
to the change of lips and tongue between two sharp con- 
sonants, making two ‘‘times’’ in all. The syllable, not 
the vowel, is equivalently long. A long vowel, followed 
by two consonants, therefore, cannot fail to have as a 
time length, something over one long. It is probable that 
the ease of pronouncing the first consonant after a long 
vowel, compared with the relative difficulty of forming it 
after a short or sharp sound, accounted in part for the 
incommensurable nature of that ratio. It may be also, 
that for the same reason, the long vowel was hastened a 
bit, in which case the syllable would be only slightly 
longer than the rational long, and equivalent to a brief 
‘‘hold’’ in musie. But whatever the theoretic explana- 
tion, the fact must be taken on authority, and no diffi- 
eulty will be found in reading the lines metrically and 
rhythmically in which it oceurs. 

Perhaps if we follow these suggestions, we may come 
a little closer to the music of the Greeks. At least there 
will be certain confusions which we may avoid. We 
shall be able to take the syllables as we find them on the 
page as infallible indices of their own proper time 
values. We shall be able to distinguish between quantity 
and accent, ictus and pitch. And perhaps we shall even 
be able to suggest, though ever so remotely, some of the 
finer shadings of Greek melopoiea. But there is some 
consolation, anyhow, in what a certain Cambridge pro- 
fessor onee said, ‘‘Greek verse is perfect in itself. You 
read it one way. I read it another. But no matter how 
it is read, it never fails to be beautiful.”’ 
Weston, Mass. Joun Louis Bony, 8. J. 


1White’s translation, ‘‘The Introduction of the Rhythmic 
and Metric of the Classical Languages.’’ The citations will be 
found in the original on pp. 9 and 38 resp. 

2See also Bacchius 23. Dionysius Hal. Comp. Verb. 17, and 
20. Aristides Q. 34. 

Aristoxenus, 1. c. 

*Some rhythmists, and probably Aristoxenos among them, 
went so far as to call the thesis irrational in a swiftly moving 
verse-form such as the dactylic, since the syllables seemed to 
be given less time than the ordinary long. Cf. Dion. Hal., 1. ¢. 

5 P. 292 ff. Mor.: IL 20, W. 

*These ratios refer to the feet, not to the syllables as such, 
in which the only admitted ratio was 1:2. 

‘However, Goodell takes this passage not as an example, but 
as a universal statement, and deduces from it that Aristoxenos 
allowed irrationals only in the arsis. I am hesitant at present 
about denying the possibility of this interpretation, although it 
seems to contradict the facts and the testimony of the other 
Rhythmists. 

§ Slightly more or less. Less between the two ratios of 2:1 
and 2:2; more, between the ratios of 2:2 and 2:3. 


It is the essence of Greek poetry that a long unstressed 
syllable shall nevertheless be felt as long; and that is a 
rock on which English verses make shipwreck by the 
thousand.—Gilbert Murray. 


Professed imitations of Greek rhythm in English 
poetry seem to me to have gone practically always on 
quite wrong lines. They ought to have been more in- 
tensely rhythmical than the average.—Gilbert Murray. 
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Question Box 


Do you know of any English translation of the new 
Prayer in honor of the Sacred Heart? Could you com- 
ment on the Latinity of this Prayer in the Cuassican 
BULLETIN ? 


Until an official version of this new prayer is pub- 
lished, perhaps a word or two of comment may be of 
service to our readers. The prayer runs smoothly 
enough, cast as it is in the usual mould of the Chureh’s 
official prayers. The relation between protasis and 
apodosis is obvious. But there are two or three words 
in the prayer that may need a little explanation. The 
word pietas is used with its well-known classical econ- 
notations: it is the child’s love for its parents, with the 
added notion of dutifulness. The meaning of two other 
nouns, obsequium and officium, is not so easy to lay hold 
on. For this, Harper’s Latin Dictionary should be con- 
sulted. Owners of Schmalz’s Antibarbarus and Naegels- 
bach’s Stilistik will find some valuable hints there also. 
Then there is the rich treasury of ecclesiastical Latin, 
with the Vulgate for its chief quarry. The result that 
will emerge from this rather wide-flung investigation is, 
very probably, simple enough: obsequium and officium 
are, practically, synonyms; the former seems to repre- 
sent our ‘‘homage; worship; service’’; the latter means 
the same thing, if my feeling about it is right, but on a 
humbler scale: ‘‘ function ; office ; duty ; service.’’ 

The prayer runs as follows: 

Deus, qui nobis in Corde Filii Tui, nostris vulnerato 
peceatis, infinitos dilectionis thesauros misericorditer 
largiri dignaris; coneede, quaesumus, ut Illi devotum 
pietatis nostrae praestantes obsequium, dignae quoque 
satisfactionis exhibeamus offictum. Per eundem Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen. 

The prominent position of obsequium and officium, 
each coming at the end of its clause, should be noted. 
Moreover, each of the two nouns has an attendant geni- 
tive, pietatis nostrae in one ease and dignae satisfactionis 
in the other. Obviously these two stately phrases are 
the key-notes of this new prayer. It is not enough, the 
Church insists, that we return to the Heart of the 
Savior love for love, but, like true lovers, we resent the 
slighting of our Lord’s love on the part of men as a 
personal insult and therefore hasten to make atonement 
to Him for the neglect and indifference shown Him by 
the world at large. The prayer as a whole makes a 
strong appeal to our sense of duty, to our pietas, our 
obsequium, our officium. 

The following may serve as a provisional rendering: 

O God, who in the Heart of Thy Son that was 
wounded by our sins, mercifully deignest to lavish on us 
infinite treasures of love, grant, we pray, that we, while 
paying to Him the devoted homage of our filial love, 
may likewise perform the duty of a worthy atonement. 
Through the same Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

K. 


Every Greek tragedy, every great impassioned poem 
ends upon a note of calm.—Gilbert Murray. 
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Editorial 


The members of the Classical Association of the 
Missouri and Chicago Provinces held their annual con- 
vention at Loyola University, Chicago, on August 16-18. 
Both in point of attendance and in the enthusiasm mani- 
fested by the delegates, this convention is considered to 
have been the most successful one in the history of the 
organization. The most striking feature of this year’s 
meetings was the unusual interest manifested in the dis- 
cussions that followed the reading of the papers. Worthy 
of note also was the extent to which many of the papers 
made concrete application of the principles of philos- 
ophy, especially of psychology, to the teaching of Latin 
and Greek. In the business session it was decided to 
hold a symposium on Vergil next year in commemora- 
tion of the bimillenial anniversary of the poet’s birth. 
Rev. Francis G. Deglman, S.J., and Mr. William R. 
Hennes, S. J., were re-elected to the offices of president 
and secretary, respectively. 


The cause of revealed religion cannot dispense with 
the Greek and Latin Classies. This of course does not 
mean that the teaching of Christ owes a debt to the 
evolution of human wisdom; it does not mean that the 
classicist can pray better than the Breton peasant’s 
wife; but it does mean that the classicist is placed in a 
very advantageous position to appreciate the need of 
revealed religion as the basis of the social fabric, as well 
as of personal happiness. He knows that to no nation 
ean nature give more than she gave to Greece and 
Rome, and he knows that nature did not give Greece 
and Rome the one thing necessary for true happiness 
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or permanent stability. The classicist knows that Greece 
and Rome were slain by their own gods of power and 
wealth and beauty and pleasure and material success, 
and he is im a position to conclude that the same gods 
will destroy any nation that bows down before them. 
He may misread the lesson as it was misread by the 
scholars of the Renaissance, and is being misread in 
many quarters to-day, yet the lesson is there none the 
less, and all true classicists from Augustine to Newman 
have read between the lines of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture the plaintive ery 

Domine Iesu, noverim me, noverim Te, 

Nec aliquid cupiam nisi Te. 


We heartily recommend for perusal an article by 
Prof. Charles Knapp, which appeared in the June issue 
of the Classical Journal (p. 643 ff.), under the caption 
“Teachers of the Classics and Education in the United 
States: the Past—the Future.’’ The distinguished edi- 
tor of the Classical Weekly has a number of sane reflec- 
tions and helpful suggestions to make about the way 
in which classical teachers should prepare themselves 
for their work and constantly strive to improve their 
teaching. Knowledge and personality are here given the 
full emphasis which they deserve, and the study of 
methods is unceremoniously relegated to where it be- 
longs. 


Book Reviews 
The Mission of Greece: Some Greek Views of Life in 
the Roman World, edited by R. W. Livingstone. 
Pp. xii and 302, with eight illustrations. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, 
1928. $2.50. 

This is a worthy companion volume to The Pageant of 
Greece by the same author. It gives a vivid picture of 
the Hellenization of the Graeco-Roman world and of the 
background of early Christianity. The author has 
judiciously chosen passages from the outstanding writers 
of the period, always using excellent translations, and 
has skilfully and interestingly woven together the selec- 
tions with his own stimulating comment. The volume 
contains a Preface, a detailed Table of Contents, an 
Introduction, the selections with comment, and an Epi- 
logue. The body of the selections is divided as follows: 
II, Epicurus; III, the Cynies (Antisthenes and Dio- 
genes) ; IV, the Stoies; Epictetus; V, the Stoics: Marcus 
Aurelius; VI, a Philosophical Missionary: Dion Chry- 
sostom; VII, Plutarch; VIII, a Popular Preacher: Max- 
imus Tyrius; LX, a Theosophist; Apollonius of Tyana; 
X, the Sophists: Polemon and Herodes Atticus; XI, a 
Prince of Neuroties: Aelius Aristides; XII, Lucian. 
Teachers of the classics, as well as general readers who 
have never dipped into this vast and varied literature, 
will find Mr. Livingstone’s volume very interesting read- 
ing. It will show them how, after the heyday of political 
freedom and literary and artistic achievement had 
passed away in Greece, the leaven of Hellenism grad- 
ually permeated and transformed the whole intellectual 
and religious world of the Roman Empire. 
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Teachers of second-year Latin who are still in quest of 
a book to bridge the gap between first-year Latin and 
Caesar, may find it interesting to examine Second Year 
Latin by Dr. P. O. Place (American Book Company), 
which professes to accomplish the transition by means 
of six introductory lessons (20 pages) in which the most 
important rules of syntax outside the usual first-year 
programme are set forth, together with easy continuous 
readings illustrating them and leading up to the Gallic 
War. 


The Excavation of the Circus Maximus 


It may interest readers of the CLAassicaL BULLETIN to 
learn that the Governor of Rome has approved plans 
for the comprehensive development of excavations begun 
last year on the site of the Circus Maximus. The un- 
earthing of the historic stadium, buried deep in the 
valley between the Palatine and the Aventine, was in- 
augurated by Senator Rossi, in behalf of the govern- 
ment, on April 21, 1928, the birthday anniversary of 
Rome. A plaque commemorating the event is affixed to 
a massive brick wall of the imperial lodge, at that time 
the only vestige of a structure whose capacity its con- 
temporaries place at four hundred thousand, and in- 
eredulous moderns reduce to one-half that figure. To 
date, this lodge, the galleries behind it, and a small 
section of the adjoining tier of seats, have been cleared 
to a depth of twenty-five feet. Although the committee 
in charge considers these results of a year’s work very 
satisfactory, it adds, perhaps for our assurance, that 
the work has been merely preliminary. So we may hope 
for greater progress during the coming year; certainly, 
if the present speed is not accelerated, this generation 
will not see the work completed. 


To gain some notion of the task confronting the ex- 
cavators, imagine a structure similar to, but almost twice 
as large as Soldiers’ Field stadium in Chicago. Topple 
the colonnade and the topmost tier of seats in upon the 
lower tiers, and bury the wreck beneath fifty feet of 
earth. Then you may question, as I did, whether the 
government seriously proposes to excavate the whole 
vast ruin. When, on a recent visit to the scavi, I sug- 
gested my doubt to the field director, Sig. Alberto 
Tatulli, the latter replied: ‘‘J/ Duce has ordered us to 
excavate the Circus Mazimus.’’ Just that and nothing 
more; but the Fascist fervor in his eye and the Fascist 
button in his coat-lapel were assurance that, as far as 
the young engineer is concerned, the Circus will be ex- 
cavated down to and including the hoof-prints of the 
chariot horses. Neither was this confidence weakened by 
the sight of the huge carcass of a gas-plant sprawled 
over the central part of the valley, nor yet by the fact 
that a Hebrew cemetery has stolen down the sloping 
Aventine to nestle in the gloom of a cypress grove at 
the farther end of the arena. Obstacles? Yes; but when 
one remembers that a monastery of live Franciscans was 
removed to give space for the Victor Emmanuel monu- 
ment, one ceases to fear that a Hebrew cemetery may 
prevent the complete excavation of this new-old monu- 
ment of ancient Rome. 
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Since the beginning of our century, many archaeolo- 
gists have urged the excavation of the Circus, declaring 
that a veritable museum of classical art lies buried be- 
neath garden, gas-plant, and cemetery. In its heyday, 
certainly, the Cireus was the most magnificent edifice in 
Rome, the one upon which all who paid panem et cir- 
censes for the public favor lavished the world’s choicest 
treasures. Classical writers say that most of these treas- 
ures adorned the Spina, the elongated safety-island built 
in the centre of the arena and bounded at either end by 
a meta. The aspect of this Spina in the time of Trajan 
is thus described by Francesco Mora: ‘‘The Spina, about 
which the chariots whirled, was covered with small 
temples, altars, statues, elaborate signals for the races 
and games, large and small monuments of every variety, 
and,’’ the same writer continues, ‘‘each and every part 
of the Circus was adorned with such profusion of arehi- 
tectural decoration, of marble, of bronze, and of sculp- 
ture, that it was considered the most magnificent edifice, 
not only in Rome, but of the whole Empire.’’ It is 
claimed that the Spina escaped spoliation because, oceu- 
pying the lowest level of the Circus, it was first covered 
over with earth. From the testimony of Domenico Fon- 
tana, the architect of Sixtus V., we know that as early 
as 1587 it was already twenty-five ‘‘palms’’ below the 
surface. At that time, the Holy Father, encouraged by 
Fontana’s successful erection of the Vatican obelisk, 
commissioned him to recover the two obelisks known to 
be buried on the Spina. Fontana recovered the obelisks, 
but his obedience was blind; he looked neither to left 
nor to right, and replaced the turf without learning if 
aught else reposed on the Spina. Optimists claim that 
he left numerous companion relics behind him. If he 
did, they remain to this day, as no other excavations 
have been attempted since; in fact, another twenty-five 
foot layer of real estate makes assurance doubly sure 
that they still await a liberating spade. 


Certainly we would weleome any additions to the 
museums of Rome, but we cannot ignore considerations 
which, it must be confessed, lessen our hope of finding 
much of value. We must not forget, for example, the 
locust-like invasion of the barbarians: Goth and Vandal 
had, it seems, an eye for art. At least that is how some 
explain the legend testa non pertinente, which one sees 
on so many statues in the Roman museums. Further- 
more, when their visitors had departed, the Romans 
counted themselves fortunate to have at hand in the 
Cireus a well-nigh inexhaustible quarry of ready-eut 
marble and travertine. And if anything survived that 
period, it is extremely doubtful whether it likewise es- 
eaped the lime-kilns of the rinascimento. As, in point 
of fact, scarcely a block even of travertine has yet been 
found by the excavators, it may well be that the Cireus 
has been quite denuded by the centuries of Roman 
builders and re-builders. 


So, when Senator Rossi asked in his inaugural speech: 
‘‘Will much be found or little?’’, we might have an- 
swered with Sir Roger de Coverley that much may be 
said on both sides of the question. And that at present 
appears to be the official attitude also. At least, the 
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excavation is no longer considered to be primarily an 
archaeological treasure-hunt, whose suecess will be meas- 
ured by the marble and bronze discovered. Especially 
since Sig. Mussolini’s declaration six years ago that he 
intends to restore as many as possible of the monuments 
recalling the grandeur that was Rome, this particular 
venture is regarded rather as an important part of that 
movement to arouse the new national consciousness to 
realize that Italy is the Roman Empire re-born. Thus 
Senator Rossi answered himself: ‘‘That question, I may 
say, is not as important as the liberation of the Cireus 
from every foreign invasion’’—(referring, presumably, 
to the English-owned gas-plant and the Hebrew ceme- 
tery). At any rate, he gives the government’s real rea- 
son for that liberation as follows: ‘‘The Circus Maximus 
was born together with Rome and was dearer to our 
forefathers than any other stadium, theatre, or amphi- 
theatre. The Colosseum witnessed games, hunts, and 
gladiatorial combats for three centuries; the Cireus wit- 
nessed them for nine.’’ So, also, when exeavated, the 
Cireus should surpass the Colosseum in classical interest. 
Even to-day, for the elassical student who paces mus- 
ingly the valley called Murcia, the buried ruins are a 
mine of memories, and the valley, in Childe Harold’s 
phrase, is ‘‘as the desert, where we steer stumbling o’er 
recollections.’’ And what recollections they are: of the 
legends in Livy’s first chapters recounting the origins 
of Rome — when Romulus stood on the Palatine and 
Remus on the Aventine waiting for the fateful vultures 
to appear; of the rape of the Sabines during the Con- 
sualia, the ludi solemnes around the altar erected in this 
valley Neptuno equestri. Recollections of our first meet- 
ing with Horace, who at onee—and how unintelligibly— 
introduces us to those gentlemen 


quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse iuvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos. 
Was ever introduction more distressful? Recollections, 
finally, of Juvenal’s scorn and of Martial’s love for the 
follies of the fallax Circus. 


The student of Roman history could hardly find an- 
other monument in the Eternal City, the Roman Forum 
excepted, whose fortunes so faithfully reflect the vicissi- 
tudes of Rome as kingdom, republic and empire, and 
whose name therefore conjures up more of her history. 
Livy first mentions the Cireus in his story of Tarquinius 
Priscus: tum primum Circo, qui nunc maximus dicitur, 
designatus locus est. For long the valley remained little 
more than a campus for sports and spectacles ; spectators 
seated themselves on the slopes of the Palatine and 
Aventine. By 329 B. C., however, a stadium had been 
built in the form we see in the plan by Canina, and the 
restoration by Benvenuti and Spadoni. The frequent 
mention of the Cireus in subsequent history may be 
ascribed, in part at least, to the law which required 
wooden seats in all such theatres. In consequence of its 
partial wooden construction, the Cireus suffered a long 
succession of disastrous fires, each of which, however, 
gave some consul or emperor the chance to win popular 
favor by rebuilding the idol of the populace. Thus 
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Julius Caeser must have won some of his popularity, as 
he restored the Circus on a magnificent seale. Augustus 
raised on the Spina one of the obelisks mentioned before, 
which may now be seen in the Piazza del Popolo. The 
fire of Nero, in 64 A. D., started in the Circus or, more 
precisely, in the booths built into its arches on the 
Palatine side. In the long list of restorations, the his- 
torian may find the names of Claudius, Domitian, 
Trajan, Constantine and Constans. The last installed 
another obelisk, which Sixtus V transferred to the 
Piazza di San Giovanni in Laterano. But from the time 
of Constans the popularity of the Circus declined, owing 
to the Christian revulsion from bloody and extravagant 
spectacles. Though still used in the reign of Theodoriec, 
the Circus Maximus crumbled with the Empire, and 
became in turn a quarry, a baronial fortress, and—the 
city dumping ground. During the past seventy-five 
years, it has, in literal truth, languished beneath the 
gas-house district, from which fate it has been rescued 
at last by what Senator Rossi calls a ‘‘marvelous re- 
surgence of Roman idealism.’’ Given the continuance 
of that enlightened spirit in the government, we can 
expect the Circus Maximus to become in time a classical 
shrine whose fascination will recall the day when Juve- 
nal claimed Totam hodie Romam circus capit... . 
Rome, Italy. Epwarp A. Conway, 8S. J. 


Mental Discipline and the Study of Latin 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MENTAL DISCIPLINE 


In nearly every discussion dealing with the objectives 
to be aimed at in the study of Latin, we find that the 
topic of mental discipline occupies a prominent place. 
This, however, does not imply that the majority of Latin 
teachers look upon mental discipline as the approved 
formal purpose of the Latin course. Many, on the con- 
trary, regard it merely as a very valuable by-product, 
and they rightly prefer to focus their main attention 
and effort upon developing in their pupils the ability 
to understand the thought of the ancient authors as 
expressed in the authors’ own words, and thereby gain 
a first-hand acquaintance with the great minds of 
antiquity. This is the most natural goal that can be 
proposed, and it ean be justified in many ways. It is the 
only goal that ean inspire a lasting interest in the minds 
of the pupils; it is the only objective that can put unity 
into the Latin course taken as a whole; and lastly, it is 
the only method of approach that can be made to em- 
brace all other objectives to the exclusion of none. In 
this article, therefore, I propose to treat of mental 
discipline as a secondary objective, albeit a very im- 
portant one, and it will be my purpose to show how this 
goal ean be best attained in the everyday work of the 
class-room, 


The scope of this discussion will not permit me to 
examine the validity of the reasons which have led the 
majority of present-day educators to declare their belief 
in the possibility of at least some transfer of training. 
However, a brief statement of the meaning and of the 
present position of the doctrine will not be out of place. 
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By transfer of training is meant that acquired effi- 
ciency in performing a given mental or physical opera- 
tion will reduce the time and the effort required for 
attaining efficiency in any other related line of activity. 
Hence the value of any branch of study as an instru- 
ment of formal discipline will be measured by the degree 
in which it tends to facilitate the acquiring of skill in 
other fields. It must be stated, however, that no agree- 
ment has as yet been reached in regard to the amount 
of transfer that may be expected from any given type 
of training. Neither has any final conclusion been 
reached as to the nature of the psychological mechanism 
by which transfer is effected. Prevailing views may be 
summed up in the following points: 


1. The amount and the facility of transfer are de- 
pendent upon the degree of similarity that exists be- 
tween the two fields of activity. 

2. This similarity may consist either in the presence 
of identical elements of positive information, or in 
similarity between the two sets of operations involved. 


3. Identical elements should not be understood to 
mean merely identical facts or conerete ideas. The term 
also ineludes identical relations; i.e., the relationship 
which has been found to exist between members of one 
group of facts, may prove to be identical with the rela- 
tionship discovered between members of quite a different 
group. Thus the relationship that exists between pres- 
sure and flow of water in hydrodynamies is the same as 
the relationship between voltage and current in elec- 
tricity. This identity may be expressed in the form of 
an equation—pressure: flow = voltage: current. Many 
psychologists hold that it is precisely here, in the han- 
dling of relations between relations, that transfer of 
training has its widest scope. 

4. To a very limited extent, transfer of training may 
be automatic, that is, the pupil need not advert to the 
fact that the two fields have anything in common. Yet 
efficient transfer postulates explicit recognition of the 
similarity that obtains between common elements in the 
two situations. 

As these assertions are based upon experimental evi- 
dence and are rather generally accepted by psychologists 
and educators, I shall regard them as a sufficiently solid 
foundation upon which to base my discussion of the 
disciplinary value of Latin. Readers who desire further 
information on these points will find a well documented 
exposé of the subject in the Twenty-seventh Yearbook 
of the National Society for the study of Education (Part 
II, pp. 179-209). 

In order to simplify the discussion, I shall regard the 
operations of the mind from three distinct viewpoints, 
and I shall treat in turn of the volitional, the analytic, 
and the synthetic phases of thought. I shall endeavor 
to show that in the normal study of Latin, the pupil is 
required to exercise certain basic thought processes 
which are common elements in all thinking, and that if 
he ean only be made conscious of these processes in the 
Latin class, he will be greatly aided in the task of apply- 
ing them to other types of thinking. As these views 
have not been tested in the psychological laboratory, 
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they can lay no claim to even such finality as scien- 
tifically conducted experiments are supposed to afford. 
Yet as practical suggestions for use in the natural 
laboratory of the classroom, they may not be entirely 
devoid of value. In the words of the writer of the article 
above mentioned, ‘‘ . . . the educator is not justified in 
resorting to any specific subject of instruction for the 
purpose primarily of deriving from it indirect training 
values, but neither is he justified in neglecting to derive 
from every subject all the training value that it seems 
to promise.’’ (Italics mine.) 


THE VOLITIONAL ELEMENT IN THINKING 


The first step in our study of this subject will be to 
examine the part which is played in all thinking by 
the feelings, the emotions, the sentiments, and the will. 
By feelings I understand the pleasurable or painful 
effects of sense stimulation, whether external or internal. 
Emotions include all phases of vital energy aroused by 
a stimulus, e. g., a mental image, and seeking an outlet 
in some form of conscious activity. Thus the thought of 
a desirable object may arouse us to take steps to secure 
it. Sentiments are groups of organized emotions. The 
organization is due chiefly to the fact that they are 
habitually aroused by the thought of some single or 
unified object. Thus the thought of home is an habitual 
stimulus for a group of diverse but associated emotions. 
The will is a spiritual conative faculty whose activity 
pervades the emotions, either by initiating, directing, 
augmenting, consenting to, or striving to inhibit them. 
It is important to remember that just as the spiritual 
intellect never acts except in conjunction with brain 
activity, so the will never operates without the accom- 
paniment of emotion. In either case, it is true, the 
physieal element may be so tenuous and elusive as to 
escape ordinary observation, yet, except im certain pre- 
ternatural psychic phenomena, it is always present in 
some degree. In this article, when I speak of the voli- 
tional element in thinking, I wish to be understood as 
includirg the emotions together with the will. 


The importance of the volitional element in thinking 
is easily grasped if we remember that every act of think- 
ing is initiated and sustained by an act of attention. 
Attention is the act by which the will, operating freely 
or otherwise, focusses the intellect upon some definite 
object and keeps it focussed as long as is necessary or 
possible. The two activities, i.e., of intellect and will, 
are really distinct, but they are never actually separated, | 
though in dreams and revery, the influence of the will 
becomes very faint. These two faculties acting thus con- 
jointly constitute what is ordinarily known as the mind. 
The mind may attend to an object either voluntarily 
or involuntarily. When we have involuntary attention, 
the mind acts, as it were, under the compulsion of im- 
mediate and intrinsic interest. Such activity is more or 
less continuous. In voluntary attention the interest is 
either remote or extrinsic to the object of attention, or 
it is interrupted by disturbing elements. In such atten- 
tion the activity of the mind is pulsating in character. 
Most mental activity results from a combination of 
voluntary and involuntary attention. 
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It will be seen from this that concentration, i. e., sus- 
tained voluntary attention, is not so much a function of 
the intellect as of the will and the emotions. Concentra- 
tion depends greatly on interest, and interest is closely 
allied to the pleasurable stimulation of the emotions. If 
a thought or an object, either directly in itself or indi- 
rectly through association, stimulates emotion in a 
pleasurable way, we say that we are interested and we 
find it easy to concentrate. If the emotions are not so 
stimulated, we are not interested and we find it difficult 
to attend. We can of course always fall back upon a 
sense of duty, a desire of esteem, or the love of those for 
whom we work, and our attention will be aided by the 
emotions which cluster around these higher motives. We 
find ourselves here close on the border of the moral 
order, but this merely confirms the well known fact that 
mental training can never be entirely divorced from 
character training. When we train the emotions to re- 
spond habitually to the stimulus of worth-while objects 
and ideas, we are not only developing nobility of char- 
acter, but we are cultivating mental power as well, for 
we are making it easier to concentrate on such objects 
and ideas wherever we meet them. Let us apply this 
to the study of Latin. In the reading of the Latin 
authors, the student is brought into repeated contact 
with a great many fields of human interest, which, per- 
haps, were never before brought to his attention in so 
persistent a way. We have the handling of armies 
portrayed in Caesar, forensic skill and legal procedure 
in Cicero, religion and patriotism in Vergil, principles 
of ethies and analysis of human character in Horace 
and Juvenal, and the story of empire in Livy and 
Tacitus. If these topics, as presented by the ancient 
writers excite the interest of the pupil, that is, if they 
habitually stimulate pleasurable emotions, he will find it 
easier to apply himself to the study of such subjects in 
other works, and such interests may even help to de- 
termine his choice of a career. On the contrary, if these 
themes as developed by classical authors, or rather as 
smothered by inefficient teaching, fill the pupil with 
weariness, the transfer will operate in a negative sense, 
and facility of concentration in reading or studying 
along such lines will tend to be substantially diminished. 
In this matter, transfer of interest, and therefore trans- 
fer of power of attention, will be assisted if the teacher 
helps the pupil to realize that the men of ancient times 
were real men, men like ourselves, and that their cir- 
eumstanees and problems were analogous to ours. 

Interest in subject matter is not the only interest to 
be found in the study of literature. Mere perfection of 
literary expression can stir the emotions equally well. 
The cultured man can grow enthusiastic over a beautiful 
thought elegantly expressed; and no one who has ever 
tried to write has failed to experience a glow of satisfac- 
tion when after much effort he has succeeded in giving 
adequate expression to the thought that lay in his mind. 
The successful search for an appropriate word ean bring 
a joyous ‘‘eureka’’ to the heart if not to the lips. Such 
interest, if cultivated in the study of Latin, will make 
it easier for the student to concentrate on the study of 
other languages, and make him more attentive to the 
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niceties of his mother tongue. It is comparatively easy 
for the teacher to aid the transfer here, and he actually 
does this each time that he calls attention to the rela- 
tionship between Latin and other languages. 

Since the influence of the will plays so impertant a 
part in the operations of the intellect, it is easily’ seen 
that increased will power means increased mind power. 
The study of Latin developes the power of the will*by 
throwing down a challenge to the pupil’s fightmg in: 
stinct. To every pupil, bright or dull, industrious or 
lazy, the study of Latin presents itself as a difficulty to 
be met and overcome. If it is met heroically and per- 
severingly, development of will power is the inevitable 
result, and perhaps the dull pupil may profit more than 
the bright pupil for whom specialized interest and facil- 
ity of acquisition may render deliberate volitional effort 
less necessary. This training is to some extent capable 
of automatic transfer, for it tends to prepare the pupil 
to react vigorously to any situation which presents itself 
as a difficulty which can and must be overcome. The 
transfer, however, can be greatly aided by the teacher, 
who ean take occasion to direct the pupil’s attention to 
the fact that all hard things in life are nothing but 
challenges to his fighting instinct, and are to be treated 
as he treats the difficulties in his Latin grammar while 
at school. It would not be advisable to insist on this 
attitude toward the Latin course in general. It would 
be better to reserve such suggestions for the individual 
pupil who is tempted to shirk some particular task or 
wilt before some particular difficulty. 


This training of course is not necessarily moral. Mere 
personal pride and a blind urge to conquer can never 
constitute an adéquate basis of morality. A  strong- 
minded pupil may come to look upon the authority of 
his parents, or the laws of the land as difficulties to be 
overcome, and it is quite conceivable that a hard-work- 
ing pupil when really rebellious can become a greater 
problem to handle than a lazy student. The instinct of 
self-assertion must be subordinated to higher ethical 
values. If the pupils’ lack of religious convictions makes 
it impossible to appeal to supernatural motives, his ef- 
forts to develop mental and volitional power must at 
least be orientated toward unselfish service and useful 
citizenship. In this phase of the transfer of training, the 
teacher’s rational and devoted co-operation reaches the 
heights of a sacred duty, a duty which well deserves to 
be called a vocation. 
Florissant, Mo. P. O’Nen1, S. J. 


(To be continued) 


Every work of Greek art is ‘‘a strueture, which, in its 
part and as a whole, aims at an impression of beauty 
and symmetrical proportion.’’ This is a principle of 
which the Greeks themselves were eminently conscious. 
Aristotle lays down flatly the law that a poem or tragedy 
should be evotvortov, ‘‘capable of being felt as a whole’’; 
and the writers on style from Terpander and Gorgias 
down to the later rhetoricians are never weary of telling 
us that a speech or poem must have ‘‘a beginning, a 
middle, and an end.’’—Gilbert Murray. 
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